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longer wonder at his " charge," but only at the awarder of his 
prize. 1 

If Kant had not maintained the being of things-in-themselves 
independent of all ideas and phenomena, a man like Herbart, that 
pronounced opponent of all idealism and monism, would never 
have called himself a " Kantian," and have been convinced that 
" Kant possessed the true notion of being." He who had demon- 
strated the impossibility of the ontological proof for the existence 
of God, as Kant in the " Critique of Eeason," was, in Herbart's 
view, " the man to overthrow the old metaphysics." * 

(To be continued.) 



HEGEL'S PHILOSOPHY OF KELIGIOK 

INTRODUCTION COMPLETED. 

TRAMBLATJD FBOM TBI GEKMAN BY T. LOOTS 60LDAN. 

This potential unity (an sich seyende Einheit), or, to express it 
more definitely, the human form of God, or His incarnation, is an 
essential element of religion, and must have its place in the de- 
termination of its object. In the Christian religion this determina- 
tion is fully developed, but it is found also in lower religions, even 
in those where the manner in which the infinite appears united 
with the finite is, that the former is conceived as some individu- 
ally present Being, as immediately present existence in the form 
of stars or animals. The other conception should also be men- 
tioned here, in which God is represented as existing only moment- 
arily in some human or other form of existence, whether He 
appears externally or manifests His pressence internally through 
dreams or as the inner voice. 

This is the phase of presupposed unity which is necessarily 
involved in the idea of God, so that the object of consciousness 
(i. e., God) may exhibit in its content the whole idea of religion, 
and be itself the totality. Each of the phases of the true Idea is 



1 K. Laaswitz, " Die Lehre Kant's von der Idealitat des Raumes und der Zeit." Vid. 
his note on p. 132. 
8 Cf. infra, Chap. V, Part II, 2. 
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the same totality which is found in the whole. The determina- 
tions of the contents of the two phases are thus not different in 
themselves, but differ in form merely. The absolute object thus 
determines itself for consciousness as the totality in union with 
itself. 

b. This totality exists also in the form of separation which con- 
stitutes another side of totality united in itself, and is in contrast 
with it. The component phases of the whole idea are here posited 
as separation or difference, or as abstractions. The first phase on 
the side of differentiation is that of potentiality or being-in-itself, 
of self-identity, of formlessness, of objectivity in general. This is 
Matter, which is indifferent, neutral existence. Form may become 
attached to it, but in such case it is as yet form in abstract poten- 
tiality. Then we call it World, which in relation to God appears 
as His Garment, vestment, form, or stands in contrast to Him. 

The opposite of this phase of indifferent potentiality or being- 
in-itself is actuality, or being-for-itself — in other words, nega- 
tivity or form in general. This negativity, in its first and indefi- 
nite form, appears as negativity in the world, while the latter 
itself is the positive, that which exists. The negation of this ex- 
istence, of this 6elf-consciousness, of being and stability, is the 
presence of evil in this world. In contrast to God, who is the 
harmonized union of potentiality and actuality (des Ansichseins 
und Fuersichseins), there appears differentiation. While the world 
is positive existence, there enter into it destruction and contradic- 
tion, and those questions arise which constitute part of every re- 
ligion, whether its consciousness be more or less developed ; one 
of these questions, for instance, is how the presence of evil can be 
reconciled with absolute unity of God, and how evil can origi- 
nate. This negativity appears first as evil present in the world ; 
but negativity is also found as returning into itself in the phase 
of self-identity, where it appears as the actualization (das Fuer- 
sichsein) of self-consciousness, or as finite spirit. 

Negativity, when it thus returns into itself, becomes, in turn, 
something positive, since it thereby becomes simply self-related. 
As evil it appears entangled in positive existence. That self- 
existent negativity, however, which is for itself and not simply in 
the existence of something else, that which is self- reflecting, inter- 
nal, infinite negativity having itself for its object, is simply the Ego. 
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In the self-consciousness of the latter and its inner movement ap- 
pears finitude, and to it belongs the contradiction with one's self. 
Thus the disturbing element exists in it, in it the evil appears; 
this is the evil element in will. 

c. Yet, I am free, and can abstract from all these [limitationsj ; 
this negativity and its rejection constitute my essence. The evil 
does not form the totality of the subject ; the latter, on the con- 
trary, lias [the power of rising to] unity with itself, which forms 
the positive side (i. e., goodness), the absoluteness and infinity of 
self- consciousness. The essential phase of the separateness of 
spirit consists in my ability to abstract from whatever is imme- 
diate or external. This separateness is exempt and free from 
time, change, and the vicissitudes of the course of this world, from 
evil and discord ; this separateness, since it is the absoluteness of 
self-consciousness, is represented in the thought of the immortality 
of the soul. This implies, in the first place, most pointedly, the 
determination of perpetuity in time. This elevation above the 
power and the vicissitudes of change is represented as belonging 
to spirit inherently, and not merely as the result of reconciliation. 
Thus the second determination is added, that the self-consciousness 
of spirit is an eternal, absolute phase of eternal life, in which it is 
removed above time (which is the abstraction of change) and 
above diremption (which is. the objective element in change) as 
soon as it has been received into that unity and conciliation which 
are presupposed to exist inherently and originally in the object of 
consciousness. 

II. Differentiation ( Urtheil), or Determinate Religion. 

"While in the first part we have considered religion in its 
idea and have discussed its simple idea as well as the determi. 
nation of its content, the universal, we now must proceed beyond 
this sphere of universality and enter upon that of determination. 
The idea as such is not yet unfolded ; it still contains its determina- 
tions or phases implicitly [as possibilities] ; they have not yet 
become explicit or actual ; they have not yet risen to the claim of 
differences or distinctions. This they can attain only through 
completed differentiation. Not until God, the idea, differentiates 
and the category of determination arises, shall we meet with exist- 
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ing religion, which is at the same time determinately existing 
religion. 

The movement from the abstract to the concrete is based on our 
method, on the idea, but not for the reason that the latter has 
much of a special content. Our doctrine adopts this basis for an 
entirely different reason. Spirit, to which absolute and high- 
est being must be attributed, exists as activity only ; in other 
words, it exists only in as far as it posits itself, as it actualizes 
(fuer sich ist) and creates itself. In this self-activity, however, it 
acts knowingly, and, whatever it is, it is as a knowing principle. 
Thus it is essential to religion not merely to exist in its idea, 
but to be the consciousness of what the idea is. The material in 
which the idea, like a plan, realizes itself, which it makes its own, 
and shapes in accordance with itself, is the human consciousness. 
In a similar way (to quote an analogous example), Right has exist- 
ence only in as far as it exists in spirit and occupies human will, 
or in as far as man knows it as a determination of his will. Thus 
the idea here realizes itself, whereas in the preceding, immediate 
stage it was posited only as the form of the idea. 

Spirit is not at all immediate ; only natural objects are imme- 
diate and retain such form of being. The existence of spirit is not 
immediate in that sense ; it is self-creative ; it makes itself for itself 
by negating its own subjectivity. Otherwise it would be sub- 
stance only. The return of spirit back into itself is a movement, 
an activity, and is its own self-mediation. 

A stone is immediate ; it is a settled and finished fact. But 
whatever is living shows activity. The first existence of the plant 
involves the activity of the germ ; it must develop out of it and 
create itself. In the end the development of the plant is summed 
up in the seed ; the beginning of the plant is thus at the same 
time its last product. Similarly, man is a child in the first place, 
and, like all natural things, he must complete this round and ere. 
ate another existence. 

In the plant there are two individuals ; the seed in which it 
begins its life is another than that which forms the completion of 
its existence and into which it develops in its maturity. Since 
spirit is always life and animation, it is its nature to exist, in the 
first place, in itself [an sich — *'. e., intrinsically or potentially] 
or in its idea. Its second stage is, that it steps out of itself into 
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[external or extrinsic] existence ; it unfolds and creates itself, it 
ripens and creates the idea of itself as potential, or intrinsic. The 
actualized idea thus corresponds to that which was potential or 
intrinsic. The child is not yet rational man ; it has possibilities, 
potentialities only ; it is merely potential reason, potential spirit. 
It is only through his education or development that he becomes 
spirit [actually]. 

This, then, is the meaning of the expression " to determine one's 
self" : namely, to step forth into existence, [to appear in] exist- 
ence for another, to/bring out its phases through differentiation, 
or to unfold itself. These differences are no other determinations 
than those which the concept itself contains. 

The unfolding of these differences, and the tendencies which 
result therefrom, form the road along which spirit moves in order 
to arrive at itself; [for] spirit is its own goal and aim. Its abso- 
lute aim is to know and grasp itself, to become its own object in 
its potentiality, and to attain a perfect cognition of itself ; in this 
aim alone spirit finds its true being. This process and course of 
self-creative spirit contains diverse phases; but the road is not 
yet the goal or aim. Spirit does not attain the latter before 
having run to the end of the road ; it does not find itself near 
the goal, to begin with. Even what is most perfect must run 
its course to the goal in order to attain it. In the midway sta- 
tions of this process, spirit is not yet perfect. It does not yet pos- 
sess true self-knowledge or self-consciousness, nor has it become 
manifest or revealed to itself. Since spirit is essentially this activ- 
ity of self-evolution, it follows that there must be midway stations 
or stages of its consciousness ; the latter does not rise for the time 
being above the relative height of the stage which it has reached. 
These stages form the [various] determinate religions. There 
religion is consciousness of the universal spirit which is not yet 
absolute and for-itself. The consciousness of spirit on each of 
these stages is its determinate consciousness of itself, and con- 
stitutes the course of the education of the spirit. Thus we 
shall have to consider determinate religion, which is necessarily 
imperfect, since it is merely a stage or station in the course of 
spirit. 

The various forms or determinations of religion are in one 
respect phases of religion in general ; that is to say, of perfect 
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religion. But they have also an independent aspect, since it is in 
them that religion has developed in time or historically. 

Religion, in so far as it is determinate, and has not yet moved 
through the circle of its determinateness, and is still finite religion, 
and exists as such, is historical religion, which forms a special 
aspect of religion. 

Whatever has heen determined by the idea exists by necessity, 
and religions and their mode of succession did not originate in 
accident. It is spirit which rules [the world] from within, and it 
is foolish to see nothing in this, in the manner of the historians* 
but accident or contingency. 

The essential phases of the idea of religion become apparent 
on every stage of its existence ; the difference of these phases from 
the true form of the idea lies in the fact that they are not yet 
posited in the totality of the idea. The [various] determinate 
religions are, indeed, not our religion, but they are nevertheless 
contained in ours because tbe\ T are essential although subordinate 
phases, which are necessary parts of universal truth. In these 
religions, we are not dealing with what is foreign and strange, but 
with what is ours, and the cognition that such is the case is the 
conciliation of true religion with false religion. Thus, on the 
lower stages of development, the phases of the religious idea 
appear as forebodings or superstitions, which grow by accident 
like the flowers and other forms of nature. And yet, the prevail- 
ing determination [or characteristic] of these stages is the deter- 
mination of the idea itself, which cannot be lacking or be 
omitted on any of the stages. The thought of incarnation, for 
instance, is found in every religion. The substantial elements of 
all ethical relations — as* property, marriage, the defence of ruler 
and state, the last decision (ultimately based on subjectivity) as to 
what is due to the public good — all these elements exist in the un- 
developed state of society as well as in the fully developed one ; 
but the determinate form of these substantial elements differs ac- 
cording to the advancement of social growth. The main point 
here is, that the idea be truly known in its totality ; according as 
such knowledge exists more or less perfectly the stage of religious 
spirit is high or low, rich or poor. Spirit may embrace something 
as its property or possession, without having a developed conscious- 
ness of it. Spirit has or owns its immediate, peculiar nature, its 
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physical, organic existence, but it does not know them in their 
determinateness and truth ; it has but a vague, general idea of 
them. Men live within the state ; they themselves are its life, 
activity, and reality ; but for all that there may be no conscious- 
ness, no positing of what the state really is. It is the character- 
istic of the perfect state that whatever it involves potentially, or 
whatever is contained in the idea of the state, has been realized 
and developed in the form of rights, duties, and laws. In a simi- 
lar way, the determinate religions contain the phases of the 
idea in the shape of intuitions, feelings, or similar immediate 
forms, while the consciousness of these phases has not yet been 
developed ; leastwise, these phases have not yet been elevated to 
determinations of the absolute object, and God has not been rep- 
resented under these determinations of the totality of the religious 
idea. 

The determinate religions of the various peoples show us often 
enough, indeed, the most distorted and whimsical caricature of a 
conception of the Divine Being — of the duties and modes of wor- 
ship or cultus. But it will not do to dispose of these views lightly, 
and to look upon these religious representations and rites as super- 
stition, error, and fraud, or to see nothing in them except that they 
originate in piety and must therefore be admitted to be pious acts, 
no matter what their character is otherwise. Nor shall we find 
any satisfaction in the compilation or elaboration of the external 
and phenomenal details. We feel the higher need of cognizing 
[in these phenomena] their meaning and truth — their connection 
with the true ; in short, the rational principle in them. Those 
that established these religions were human beings, and for this 
reason there must be reason in them ; in all contingency there must 
be a higher necessity. This acknowledgment is but an act of jus- 
tice to those religions, for what is human and rational in them is 
ours as well, even if for our higher consciousness it should seem but ' 
a single phase. To understand the history of religion in this sense 
involves a reconciliation with what is horrible, terrible, or absurd 
in lower religions, and a justification of it. This does not mean 
at all that we are to look upon these as right or true, as found in 
their original form. By no means. Nevertheless, we may recog- 
nize something human in the beginning or source from which 
they emanated. Therein lies the conciliation with this whole 
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topic, the conciliation which completes itself in the idea. The 
religions, as they follow upon each other, are determined by the 
idea; their determination is therefore not an external one, but 
brought about through the nature of spirit, which enters the 
world, self-impelled, in order to attain the consciousness of itself. 
The contemplation of these religions, according to the idea, is 
therefore the purely philosophical contemplation of that which is. 
Philosophy never considers what is not ; it never deals with what 
is impotent and unable to give to itself real existence. 

In the development itself, since it is a process and has not yet 
reached its end and goal, the phases of the idea are still sepa- 
rate and extrinsic to each other, and therefore the reality has not 
yet become adequate to the idea; the finite religions form the 
historical phenomena or manifestations of these phases. In order 
to understand such religions in the light of these truths, they 
must be considered in two aspects : first, in regard to the manner 
in which God is conceived, and, secondly, how the subject, through 
this conception, knows himself. The further determination of 
these two sides rests on the same basis, and the same determinate- 
ness extends through both. The conception which man has 
of God corresponds to that which he has of himself and of his 
freedom. If he knows himself in God, he knows also his imper- 
ishable life in Him ; he knows the truth of his own being, and the 
idea of the immortality of the sonl enters with this as an essential 
element into the history of religion. The concepts of God and of 
the immortality of the soul stand in a necessary relation to each 
other ; when man has a true knowledge of God, he has also a true 
knowledge of himself: both sides correspond to "each other. God 
is, in the beginning, an indefinite principle; in the course of de 
velopment there is formed, more or less clearly, the consciousness 
of what God really is, and there is a corresponding growth of real 
self-consciousness. To the sphere of this development belong also 
the proofs for the existence of God, which have for their object 
the exposition of the necessary elevation to him. The diversity 
of determinations which are ascribed to God in this elevation is 
involved at the outset in the difference of the points of departure, 
and this difference again finds its basis in the nature of each of those 
historical stages of self-consciousness. The various forms of this 
elevation will show in each case the metaphysical spirit of the 
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respective stage, with which the real conception of God and the 
sphere of worship or cultus will correspond. 

As a preliminary step, we shall attempt a classification of this 
stage of determinate religion ; the hasis of it will be the mode of 
Divine manifestation, or phenomenality. God is phenomenon, but 
he is not phenomenon in general ; He determines himself as spirit 
and becomes phenomenon to Himself. In other words, He is not 
object in general, but object to Himself. 

1. Phenomenality in general, or abstract phenomenality, is the 
same as naturalness in general. Phenomenality means : being for 
another, the externality of elements that are different from each 
other, an immediate and not yet self-reflected externality. This 
logical determination, which is here taken in its concrete meaning, 
is naturalness. Whatever exists for another is for this very reason 
a sensuous mode of existence. Even thought, when it is posited 
tor another thought of an alien existence (that is to say, another 
thought which compared with the first is an independent subject), 
can be communicated to the latter only by the sensuous medium 
of gesture, speech, or some such physical mediation. 

But, since God is essentially only His own phenomenon, the 
abstract relation of man to nature does not belong to religion ; in 
religion the natural is but a phase of the divine, and when it ex- 
ists for religions consciousness, it must necessarily possess the de- 
termination of a spiritual mode. It does not remain in its pure 
natural element, but receives the determination of the divine which 
dwells in it. Thus it can not be said of any religion that men 
pray to the sun, the sea, or to nature. When men pray to these, 
they are then no longer the every-day things which they are for 
us. While these objects are divine for their worshippers, they are 
still natural ; but since they are also objects of religion, they are 
at the same time conceived in a spiritual manner. The contem- 
plation of the sun, of the stars, as of mere natural phenomena, lies 
outside of the domain of religion. The so-called prosaic or every, 
day view of nature, which common-sense consciousness has, is a 
later distinction ; to make its rise possible, deeper and more funda- 
mental reflection was necessary. Not until spirit has posited itself 
independently for itself, as free from nature, can the latter appear 
to it as object and as external. 

The first mode of manifestation or phenomenality — namely, 
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naturalness — has therefore for its central point subjectivity, or 
the spirituality of God in general. These two determinations 
have not yet entered into any relationship with each other through 
reflection. This relationship begins in our second division. 

2. God in himself is spirit ; this is our idea of God. For the 
same reason He must be posited as spirit — i. e., the manner of 
His manifestation or His phenomenality must be spiritual in itself, 
and consequently be the negation of the natural. This makes it 
necessary that its determinateness (which is that side of the idea 
which we call reality) be identical with the idea; the relation of" 
reality to the divine Idea is completed when spirit is spirit; 
that is to say, when both the idea ajid the reality are spirit. 
In the first place, we shall see that naturalness constitutes that 
determination of the idea of God which we have called the 
side of reality in the idea. The rise of spirituality, or subjec- 
tivity, out of naturalness appears first as a struggle between the 
two sides which, while struggling, are still involved in each other. 
This is the reason why also this second stage of determinate reli- 
gion remains in the sphere of naturalness ; it forms, together with 
the preceding one, the stage of natural religion. 

While still within the course and process of determinate relig- 
ion, the movement of spirit makes the attempt to render the 
determinateness adequate to the idea ; this determinateness, 
nevertheless, appears as yet abstract on that stage, and the idea 
is as yet finite. These attempts, in which the principle of the pre- 
ceding stages, the Essence, tries to comprehend itself within infi- 
nite inwardness, may be enumerated as follows : 1. The Jewish 
religion ; 2, the Greek religion ; and 3, the Roman religion. The 
Jewish God is the unique Being which remains an abstract unity 
not yet concrete in itself. This God is, indeed, God in spirit, but 
not yet as spirit ; He is that non-sensuous abstraction of thought 
which lacks as yet the content by which it becomes spirit. The 
freedom into which the idea tries to devel&p itself in the Greek 
religion still stands under the rule of the necessity of [its] essence, 
and the idea, as it appears and strives after independence in the 
Eoman religion, is as yet limited, since it is related to a confront- 
ing externality, in which it is to exist objectively only ; it is there- 
'fore external utility (aeusserliche Zweckmaessigkeit). 

These are the principal determinations which appear here as 
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modes of the reality of spirit. Since they are determinations 
they are not adequate to the idea of spirit, and are finitudes 
only ; in this we must include also the infinite [thought] that 
there is One God, for this is here [merely] an abstract affirmation. 
If we were to look upon this determination of the phenomenality 
of God in our consciousness (where it appears as the pure ideality 
of the One and the concord of the multiplicity of external phe- 
nomena) as the true religion, and contrast it as such with natural 
religion, we should find that the former is but one single determi- 
nation compared with the totality of the idea of spirit. It is 
as little adequate to this totality as its opposite is. These deter- 
minate religions are not yet the true religion, and in them God is 
not yet known in His truth, because the absolute content of spirit 
is lacking therein. 

III. Manifest or Revealed Religion. 

Manifestation, development, and determination do not continue 
to infinity, nor do they discontinue by accident. The true course 
consists in this : that the reflection of the idea in itself is inter- 
rupted by its own real return movement. Thus the phenomenon 
itself becomes an infinite one, the content becomes adequate to 
the idea of spirit, and the phenomenon becomes like the spirit 
in-and-for-itself. The idea of religion becomes objective for itself 
in [actual] religion. Spirit, when it has once realized its poten- 
tiality, deals in its further development no longer with the single 
forms and determinations of itself as spirit ; it knows itself no 
longer in determinateness or limitation ; it has conquered limita- 
tion and finitude, and is now actually and for itself what it 
was potentially and in itself. That spirit in its actuality should 
know itself as it is potentially, constitutes the potentiality and 
actuality (das An- und Fuersichsein) of knowing spirit ; it is the 
perfect, absolute religion in which it becomes manifest what 
spirit or God is ; this is the Christian religion. It is necessarily 
implied in the idea of religion that spirit must run its course in 
religion as in everthing else ; it is spirit only because it exists for 
itself as the negation of all finite forms and as absolute ideality. 

I have representations and perceptions, a certain content, for 
instance, this house, etc. They are my percepts, representations 
within myself. I could not have these representations if I could 
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not comprehend this content within myself and posit it within me 
in a simple, ideal manner. The meaning of Ideality is, that we 
cancel external existence, space, time, materialness, externality ; in 
the fact that I know them, they are nd longer representations 
extrinsic to each other. They are comprised within myself in a 
simple manner. 

Spirit is knowing ; but, in order that it may be knowing, it is 
necessary that the content of that which it knows should have 
attained this ideal form (and in this manner have become negated) ; 
whatever spirit is, must in this way have become its own. Spirit 
must have moved through this circle, and it is necessary that those 
forms, determinations, and finitudes should have existed in order 
that it may make them its own. 

This, then, is the road and the goal ; spirit must attain its own 
idea, that which it is, potentially or in itself. It attains it only 
in the manner whose abstract phases have here been outlined. 
The revealed religion is also the manifest religion, because in it 
God has become manifest most completely. Here everything is 
adequate to the idea; there is nothing that remains secret in 
God. We find here the consciousness of the developed idea of 
the spirit of reconciliation — not in the form of beauty, or seren- 
ity, but in spirit. Religion was at first veiled and did not exist 
in its truth ; but manifest religion arrived in due time. This was 
not a contingent time, dependent on arbitrariness or caprice ; it 
was a time fixed in the eternal, essential counsel of God — that is to 
say, of eternal Reason or of God's wisdom. The idea of the thing 
itself, the divine idea, the idea of God himself, has determined 
itself in this development and has given to it time and goal. 

This course of religion is the true Theodicy ; it exhibits all the 
creations of spirit and every form of its self-cognition in their 
necessity — a necessity which is based on the reason that spirit is 
ever living and active, and that it is the impulse which seeks to 
penetrate through the series of its phenomena to the attainment 
of the consciousness of itself, which is the sum of truth. 



